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VACCINATION. 

Os  the  western  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  sea-lion  Admiral  Lord 
NeEon,  might  have  been  seen,  until  recently,  the 
statue  of  a pensive-looking  almost  beardless  man 
seated  in  a chair.  But  a new  location  in 
Kensington  Gardens  has  been  selected  for  this 
statue,  which  is  that  of  Dr  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination. 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  at  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1749,  his  father  being  vicar 
of  that  place.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a doctor 
at  Sudbury,  and  afterwards  came  to  London, 
where  for  a time  he  served  under  John  Hunter. 
After  taking  his  diploma,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  and  it  was  here  that  he  prac- 
tised his  profession,  and  also  made  that  great 
discovery  which  has  proved  such  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  mankind.  When  he  had  become 
famous,  and  universal  appreciation  bespoke  him 
a great  man,  he  received  many  tempting  offers 
and  solicitations  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
metropolis ; but  nothing  succeeded  in  enticing 
him  from  the  rural  scenes  amidst  which  his 
medical  triumphs  had  been  conceived.  His  life 
sped  tranquilly  on  amidst  the  rustics  he  loved  so 
well  until  the  year  182.3,  when  death  somewhat 
suddenly  terminated  his  earthly  career. 

As  the  village  and  neighbourhood  in  which 
Jenner  served  his  apprenticeship  was  mostly 
a grazing  country,  he  was  thrown  much  amongst 
farmers  and  their  servants.  At  a time  when 
smallpox  was  raging  among  them,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  hearing  a milkmaid  say  that 
she  had  once  caught  cowpox  from  the  cows, 
and  therefore  smallpox  wouldn’t  hurt  her.  He 
was  much  struck  with  this  remark ; and  on 
making  inquiries,  he  found  it  was  a common 
belief  about  there,  that  whoever  caught  this 
disease  from  the  cows  was  not  liable  to  take 
smallpox.  It  is  rather  curious  that  just  about 
the  time  that  Jenner  was  making  these  inquiries, 
the  same  fact  had  been  noted  in  Sweden,  and 


some  inquiries  were  also  set  on  foot  there  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

With  that  talent  for  close  observation  and 
investigation  which  distinguished  him,  he  pon- 
dered much  over  this  remark  of  the  milkmaid's, 
and  made  many  inquiries  of  the  medical  men  of 
the  district.  From  them  he  obtained  but  little 
encouragement ; they  had  often  heard  the  tale, 
but  had  not  much  faith  in  it  The  subject  seems 
to  have  impressed  itself  greatly  on  his  mind  ; for 
we  find  him,  some  three  years  later,  when  he 
was  in  London  with  John  Hunter,  mentioning 
it  to  him  ; and  that  distinguished  man  appears 
to  have  been  struck  with  JenneFs  earnestness  in 
the  matter,  and  gave  him  good  advice  : ‘ Don’t 
think,  but  try  ; be  patient ; be  accurate.’  This 
advice  he  perse veringly  followed  on  his  return 
to  his  native  place ; and  by  careful  experiments 
elaborated  the  great  life-saving  truth,  that  cowpox 
might  be  disseminated  from  one  human  being 
to  another  to  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
smallpox. 

The  eastern  practice  of  inoculation  was  first 
made  known  in  this  country  by  Lady  Wortley 
Montagu,  who  was  the  wife  of  our  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  where  she  had  seen  it 
tried  with  good  effect.  Iroculation  consisted  in 
transferring  the  matter  of  the  smallpox  pustule 
from  the  body  of  one  suffering  from  the  disease 
to  that  of  one  not  as  yet  affected  by  the  disease. 
It  is  a fact  that  the  form  of  smallpox  thus  com- 
municated through  the  skin  was  less  severe,  and 
consequently  less  fatal,  than  when  taken  natu- 
rally, as  was  abundantly  proved  in  this  country. 
But,  unfortunately,  inoculated  smallpox  was  as 
infectious  as  the  natural  smallpox — this  fact  form- 
ing the  great  distinction  between  inoculation  and 
vaccination.  The  inoculated  person  became  a 
centre  of  infection,  and  communicated  it  to  many 
others.  It  was  found  after  the  introduction 
of  inoculation  that  the  mortality  from  small- 
pox increased  from  seventy-four  to  ninety-five 
in  one  thousand ; and  many  of  those  that 
recovered,  lost  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
or  were  otherwise  disfigured.  It  is  not  to  be 
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■wondered  at,  with  such  a state  of  things  as 
this  existing,  and  the  whole  medical  profession 
at  their  wits’  end  for  a remedy,  that  Jenner 
should  he  looked  upon,  as  soon  as  vaccination 
became  established,  as  a sa'viour  of  his  race. 

It  was  while  the  ravages  of  smallpox  were 
being  felt  and  deplored  over  the  whole  country, 
that  Jenner  was  quietly  investigating  and  experi- 
menting in  his  native  village ; and  gradually 
little  facts  and  incidents  relating  to  cowpox  were 
collected,  until  in  his  own  mind  an  opinion  was 
firmly  rooted  that  this  disease  communicated  by 
the  cow  was  a safeguard  against  smallpox.  About 
the  time  when  he  had  formed  this  opinion, 
an  accidental  case  of  cowpox  occurred  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  he  caused  drawings  of  the 
pustules  to  be  made,  and  took  them  with  him 
to  London.  He  showed  them  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
day,  and  explained  his  views ; but  from  none 
of  them  did  he  receive  any  encouragement,  and 
from  some,  nothing  but  ridicule.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  was  not  a man  to  be  easily  turned 
aside  from  a purpose,  or  disabused  of  an  opinion 
that  he  saw  good  cause  for  entertaining.  On 
returning  home,  he  was  still  as  full  of  the  idea 
as  ever,  and  determined  to  persevere  in  his 
efforts ; although  he  saw  he  must  have  proofs 
before  he  could  get  his  professional  brethren  to 
listen  to  his  theories. 

It  was  on  the  14th  !May  1796 — a day  which 
is  still  commemorated  in  Berlin  as  a festival — 
that  a boy  was  vaccinated  with  matter  taken 
from  the  hands  of  a milkmaid.  The  disease 
was  thus  communicated  to  the  boy,  and  he 
passed  through  it  satisfactorily.  But  now  came 
the  anxious  and  critical  trial  for  Jenner.  The 
same  boy  on  the  1st  of  July  following  was 
inocidated  with  the  smallpox  virus,  but  he  did 
not  take  the  disease.  In  1798  Jenner  published 
his  first  pamphlet  On  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
Variola  Vaccine;  and  later,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  century,  he  wrote  that  it  was  ‘ too 
manifest  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  smallpox,  the  most  dreadful 
scourge  of  the  human  species,  must  be  the  final 
result  of  this  practice.’  Soon  after  this,  a parlia- 
mentary Committee  investigated  and  reported  on 
the  new  discovery  in  terms  of  the  most  emphatic 
approbation  ; and  a declaration  was  signed  by 
seventy  of  the  chief  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  London  expressing  their  confidence  in  it. 
The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  was  formed,  with 
Jenner  as  President ; and  thirteen  stations  for 
the  vaccination  of  the  public  were  opened  in 
London,  in  the  hope  of  exterminating  smallpox. 

Jenner’s  essay  which  explained  his  discovery 
had  in  the  meantime  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages,  and  had  also  found  its  way 
to  America,  where  President  Jefferson  vaccinated, 
by  the  help  of  his  sons-in-law,  about  two  hun- 
dred of  his  friends  and  neighbours.  From  this 
time  forward,  vaccination  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  a firm  hold  of  the  civilised  world. 

That  vaccination  has  not  done  all  that  was 
claimed  that  it  would  do  by  Jenner,  is  true, 
as  the  occasionally  recm-ring  epidemics  of  the 
disease  only  too  fatally  testify.  But  the  gain 
from  the  time  when  cities  were  depopulated 
and  a large  percentage  of  the  whole  liuman 
race  was  scarred  and  disfigured  by  it,  to  a 


time  when  no  such  suffering  is  now  experi- 
enced, is  a gain  indeed,  although  it  be  but  an 
imperfect  one.  It  is,  however,  almost  beyond 
a doubt  that  had  more  attention  been  primarily 
paid  to  vaccination,  and  had  it  not  been  per- 
formed in  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  it 
often  was  by  medical  men,  we  should  now  be 
in  a better  position  with  regard  to  smallpox  than 
we  are  at  the  present  moment.  For  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  although  the  first  to  give 
vaccination  to  the  world,  England  has  not  made 
such  good  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations. 
Feeling  secure  in  the  relief  which  it  gave  to 
the  vast  amount  of  mortality,  we  have  in  a; 
measure  let  pretty  well  alone,  while  other  nations  | 
have  meanwhile  enormously  profited  by  the  dis- 
covery. 

It  was  Mr  Simon,  the  late  medical  officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  who  published  three  admir- 
able Reports  on  the  subject,  and  probably  brought 
together  more  practical  truths  on  vaccination  than 
had  ever  before  been  collected,  that  gave  an 
impetus  some  few  years  ago  to  further  inquiry. 

It  was  stated  at  that  time,  and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  the  vaccine  lymph  becomes 
enfeebled  in  its  protective  power  by  a long 
course  of  transmissions  from  arm  to  arm.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  means  should  be 
taken  for  establishing  a well-devised  system  of 
renewal,  which  would  be  likely  to  give  greater 
certainty  of  results  and  afford  more  permanent 
protection.  Various  attempts  and  suggestions 
were  made  in  this  country  to  introduce  vaccine 
matter  from  its  original  source,  the  cow,  or, 
better  still,  from  the  calf ; and  Mr  Ceeley,  a 
medical  gentleman,  who,  like  Jenner,  worked 
hard  at  the  subject  amidst  the  worries  and 
anxieties  of  a private  practice,  made  many 
experiments,  and  did  much  to  popularise  the 
idea. 

Early  in  1882,  the  local  government  Board 
set  up  a small  establishment  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  facilities  for  vaccination 
directly  from  the  animal.  Some  time  pre-viously, 
a case  of  spontaneous  cowpox  was  accidentaUy 
discovered  at  Bordeaux,  ancl  from  this  case  our 
government  procured  the  -^urus  which  they  are 
now  imparting  to  a regular  succession  of  healthy 
calves,  each  of  ■'vhich,  before  undergoing  the 
ordeal,  is  carefully  examined  by  a Privy-council 
veterinary  officer,  to  insure  its  being  in  perfect 
health.  The  animal  is  then  weighed,  and  led 
away  for  a few  days  to  a comfortable  stall, 
and  fed  on  sweet  hay,  new  mRk,  and  oil- 
cake. An  animal  taken  in  on  Monday  would 
on  Thursday  be  led  into  the  vaccinating-room, 
and  securely  strapped  to  the  top  of  _ a table 
which  is  ingeniously  constructed  to  tip  down 
into  a vertical  position.  The  top  of  the  table  is 
then  thrown  over  and  secured  horizontally,  the  1 
calf  lying  upon  its  side,  and  presenting  the  under 
surface  of  its  body  conveniently  for  the  surgical 
part  of  the  proceeding.  The  hair  is  first  shaved 
off,  and  then  some  slight  incisions  about  an 
inch  long  are  made  in  the  skin,  and  the  virus 
introduced.  This  operation  is  performed  in 
one  part  of  a large  room  divided  by  a wooden 
partition.  To  the  other  part  of  the  room,  parents 
will  in  a few  days  bring  their  children,  and  have  | 
them  vaccinated  directly  from  the  animal  thus  f 
prepared,  and  may  thus  escape  whatever  evils,  f 
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real  or  imaginary,  pertain  to  the  practice  of  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination.  The  calf  having  done  its 
involuntary  service  to  humanity,  is,  before  dis- 
missal, again  weighed,  and  is  usually  found  to 
have  increased  considerably — not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, in  consequence  of  vaccination,  but  from 
the  good  feeding  it  has  received. 

The  practical  results  of  vaccination  from 
the  animal  direct,  are  in  some  respects  some- 
what dubious.  Belgium  and  Holland  have 
long  been  familiar  with  it ; but  stiU  there 
appears  to  be  a lack  of  trustworthy  records  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  process  as  compared  with 
the  arm-to-arm  system.  Whether  the  animal 
lymph  is  as  potent  a protector  from  smallpox 
as  that  which  has  been  passed  through  the 
human  system,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined, 
though  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground 
for  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
That  the  humanising  process  does  in  some 
way,  at  present  quite  inscrutable,  affect  it, 
seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  vaccine 
from  the  calf  loses  its  efficacy  somewhat  sooner 
than  that  from  the  human  subject.  It  cannot 
be  stored  for  so  long  a time  as  the  humanised 
lymph,  and  this  renders  its  distribution  some- 
what difficult.  The  best  authorities,  however, 
are  now  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  is  not  after  all  so  great 
as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  two  scientific 
men  in  charge  of  this  station  are,  however, 
enthusiasts  in  this  department  of  medical  investi- 
gation, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  with  the 
enlarged  sphere  of  operations  which  government 
is  understood  to  be  contemplating,  and  aided  by 
a weU-appointed  laboratory  in  connection  with 
this  establishment,  an  important  advance  may 
soon  be  made  in  their  knowdedge  of  the  subject. 

Compulsory  vaccination  has  done  much  in 
other  countries  to  free  them  for  long  periods 
from  this  loathsome  disease.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark enjoyed  absolute  immunity  for  twenty 
years ; and  in  Austria,  where  very  stringent 
i measures  of  compulsion  are  resorted  to,  they 
! succeeded  in  extirpating  smallpox  for  long 
periods. 

It  was  in  1853  that  compulsion  was  first  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  as  at  first  nearly  every 
one  obeyed  the  law,  it  was  attended  with  very 
' beneficial  results.  At  the  registration  of  a birth, 
the  registrar  has  to  give  notice  of  the  necessity 

iof  having  the  child  vaccinated  within  four  months, 
and  the  penalty  for  neglect.  From  the  registrar’s 
return,  it  is  seen  at  the  local  government  Board 
lif  a medical  certificate  attesting  the  vaccination 
I as  duly  performed,  has  been  returned.  Assuming 
that  every  child  is  registered,  this  system  no 
doubt  would  answer  well ; but  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  many  children  in  London 
escape  being  registered,  and  these  do  not  come 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  local  government 
Board.  It  is  a question  whether  some  return 
should  not  be  required  from  medical  men  of 
every  child  bom  alive,  with  the  addi’ess  of  its 
parents. 

Absolute  care  in  vaccination  and  its  universal 
idoption,  combined  with  a compulsory  re-vaccina- 
tion  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty,  would 
'without  doubt  have  by  this  time  fulfilled  JenneFs 
[most  sanguine  expectations,  and  smallpox  would 
jbave  become  extinct.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 


government  make  vaccination  compulsory,  they 
have  a most  important  duty  to  the  public  to 
perform.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  un- 
doubtedly ascertain  that  every  known  precaution 
is  taken  by  all  public  vaccinators  to  protect  from 
harm,  or  disease  likely  to  arise  from  vaccination, 
those  whom  they  compel  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion. Secondly,  none  but  properly  certified  prac- 
titioners should  be  appointed  to  the  stations.  It 
is  not  alone  sufficient  that  they  be  skilful  vac- 
cinators, they  should  also  be  able  to  take  lymph 
skilfully  from  the  vesicles  without  the  admixture 
of  the  minutest  particle  of  blood.  An  ignorant 
or  careless  vaccinator  may  do  more  harm  than 
it  is  possible  to  trace.  Thirdly,  no  lymph  what- 
ever should  be  used  but  that  which  is  micro- 
scopically examined  by  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  work,  and  the  public  should 
be  permitted  to  have  a choice  of  either  the 
humanised  lymph  or  lymph  direct  from  the 
calf.  If  these  precautions  were  conscientiously 
carried  out,  we  should  soon  have  less  objection 
to  compulsion,  and  we  should  be  in  a fair  way 
to  seeing  smallpox  stamped  out. 

In  America,  according  to  the  Asclepiad,  the 
sxibject  has  received  careful  attention.  The  Keport 
of  Dr  Joseph  Jones,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  extends  to  four 
hundred  pages,  and  embraces  everything  connected 
with  smallpox,  vaccination,  and  spurious  vacci- 
nation ; while  drawrings  are  freely  interspersed 
to  illustrate,  from  point  to  point,  the  author’s 
histories,  views,  or  conclusions.  Amongst  the 
general  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  at 
the  close  of  his  treatise,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  important : (a)  Vaccination,  when 
carefully  performed  on  JenneFs  method,  is  as 
complete  a protection  from  smallpox  now  as  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  ; (b)  Without 
vaccination,  the  application  of  steam  and  naviga- 
tion and  land  travel  would  have,  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  scattered  smallpox  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe  ; (c)  Vaccination  has  not 
impaired  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  human 
race,  but  has  added  vastly  to  the  sum  of  human 
life,  happiness,  and  health ; (d)  Inoculation  for 
smallpox,  which  preceded  vaccination,  induced  a 
comparatively  mild  and  protective  disease,  but 
multiplied  the  foci  of  contagion,  kept  smallpox 
perpetually  alive,  and  increased  its  fatal  ravages 
among  mankind. 


BY  MEAD  AND  STEEAM. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. — UNDER-CURREXTS. 

Shield  had  not  been  so  perfectly  frank  with 
Philip  PS  the  latter  believed  him  to  be.  For 
instance,  he  had  not  mentioned  that  when  Coutts 
came  to  him  with  affected  concern  on  account  of 
the  position  in  which  his  brother  might  be 
placed  by  the  forged  bill,  he  had  not  admitted 
to  him  that  the  signature  was  a forgery. 

What  he  said  to  Coutts  was  : ‘ Looks  queer — 
but  don’t  know.  Accustomed  to  sign  things  that 
come  through  regular  channel  without  looking 
close  into  them.  Will  see  what  Hawkins  and 
Jackson  have  to  say  about  it  and  let  you 
know.’ 

Then  Coutts  took  from  his  pocket  a note 
which  had  been  written  to  his  brother  by  Austin 
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Shield  and  placed  the  two  signatures  side  by 
side. 

‘ I do  not  think  that  any  one  looking  at  these 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  they  were  not  written 
by  the  same  hand.’ 

‘Don’t  know.  My  hand  shakes  at  times. 
Don’t  always  sign  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Not  always  sure  of  my  own  signature— when  it 
comes  back  to  me.  Will  inquire  and  let  you 
know.’ 

‘ I am  positive  that  the  writing  is  not  yours, 
Mr  Shield  ; and  I should  never  have  touched  the 
paper  if  tliere  had  been  any  signature  of  yours 
beside  me  at  the  time.  Although  the  amount 
may  not  be  of  much  consequence  to  you,  it  will 
be  a heavy  loss  to  me.  But  I could  have  no 
suspicion  of  there  being  anything  wrong,  when 
I saw  Philip’s  name  to  the  bill.’ 

‘All  right.  Will  inquire. — Good-day.’ 

When  Coutts  left  the  room,  this  big  bearish 
man  growled  fiercely  and  the  growl  ended  in  this 
note — ‘Skunk.’  He  immediately  telegraphed  for 
his  friend  Mr  Beecham ; and  that  was  why 
Beecham  had  so  suddenly  quitted  Kingshope. 

On  the  day  on  which  Madge  made  her 
memorable  visit  to  London,  Mr  Beecham’s  con- 
juring friend,  Bob  Tuppit,  called  at  Wrentham’s 
cottage  and  asked  for  Mrs  Wrentham.  She 
could  not  be  seen  for  half  an  hour  ; but  Tuppit 
was  ready  to  wait  an  hour  or  more,  if  Mrs 
Wrentham’s  convenience  should  require  it.  He 
■was  accordingly  shown  into  the  dining-room — 
the  place  where  Wrentham  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  evenings  at  home,  smoking  and  con- 
cocting schemes  for  the  realisation  of  that  grand 
vision  of  his  life — a comfortable  income  and  a 
home  somewhere  in  the  sunny  south. 

Tuppit  was  a quick-eyed  little  man,  or  he 
could  not  have  earned  his  living  as  a conjurer  ; 
and  when  he  had  turned  himself  round  about 
twice,  he  had  the  character  and  position  of  every 
bit  of  furniture  photographed  on  his  mind’s  eye. 
He  looked  longest  at  a heavy  mahogany  desk 
which  was  bound  with  unusually  massive  brass 
clasps. 

‘ What  a duffer  ! ’ he  said  under  his  breath. 
‘ He  has  got  something  in  there  that  will  do  for 
him  ; and  he  puts  on  those  big  clasps  like  labels, 
every  one  saying  as  plain  as  plain  can  be  ; “ Look 
here,  if  you  want  to  find  out  my  little  game.” 
Well,  having  gone  in  for  this  sort  of  thing,  he 
might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  ABC 
of  his  busine.ss.’ 

Tuppit’s  nimble  fingers  went  round  the  desk 
and  tried  its  fastenings. 

‘Spring  lock,  too.  So  much  the  •worse  for 
him.  Dier  will  pitch  on  it  at  once.’ 

The  door  burst  open,  and  little  Ada  Wrentham 
bounced  in,  her  pretty  cheeks  healthfully  flushed, 
the  hoop  in  her  hand  indicating  how  she  had 
been  engaged. 

‘ 0 dear ! ’ sbe  exclaimed,  drawing  back  when 
she  saw  that  there  was  a stranger  in  the  room. 

‘ Don’t  go  away — I ’m  a friend  of  yours,’  said 
Tuppit  quickly. — ‘ Don’t  yoxi  remember  me  ? I 
saw  you  watching  me  when  I was  performing 
on  the  green  in  the  summer-time,  and  you 
were  with  your  nurse,  and  you  sent  me  a 
penny.’ 

The  child  stopped,  stared,  then  advanced  a 
few  paces  timidly  till  she  came  to  a sunbeam 


which  crossed  the  room,  dividing  it  in  two 
Then  she  put  out  her  pretty  hands,  movin' 
them  to  and  fro  as  if  laving  them  in  th( 
sunshine,  whilst  her  eyes  were  full  of  wonder. 

‘Was  it  you  did  all  those  funny  things  witl 
the  cards  and  the  pigeons  and  the  pennies,  anc 
the  orange  and  the  glass  of  water  ? ’ 

‘That  was  me,  Ada — you  see  I know  youi 
name — and  if  you  like,  I will  show  you  sonn 
more  funny  things  just  now  whilst  I am  waiting 
for  your  mamma.’ 

‘I’ll  go  and  bring  mamma.  She  would  like 
to  see  them  too.’ 

‘No,  no  ; don’t  go  for  her.  She  will  be  here 
as  soon  as  she  is  ready.  Besides,  this  is  a trick 
I want  to  show  you  all  to  yourself.  You  are 
not  afraid  of  the  magician — are  you  ? ’ 

Little  Ada  peered  at  him  through  the 
sunbeam.  He  was  such  a little  man ; and 
although  his  cheeks  were  somewhat  hollow  and 
his  complexion  rather  sallow,  there  ■was  an 
expression  of  fi'ank  gentleness  in  his  eyes 
which  at  once  inspired  confidence.  A cluld 
might  trust  him,  and  a child  is  quick  to 
detect  untrustworthy  persons. 

‘ I 'm  not  afraid — why  should  I ? ’ said  Ada 
laughing. 

‘Because  you  do  not  know  me— at  least  you 
do  not  know  me  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that 
I am  not  the  wicked  magician  who  tried  so 
hard  to  kill  Aladdin  because  he  got  hold  of 
the  wonderful  lamp.’ 

‘But  that  was  a long  time  ago,’  she  said 
with  an  air  of  thoughtfulness;  ‘and  papa  says 
there  are  no  magicians — no  real  magicians—; 
and  no  ghosts  now,  and  that  anybody  whc 
pretends  to  tell  fortunes  or  to  do  magic  thing- 
is  ’ 

The  child  instinctively  paused  and  turned  her 
face  away. 

‘ Is  an  impostor,  and  ought  to  be  taken  up, 
by  the  policeman,’  said  Tuppit,  cheerfully  com-t, 
pleting  the  sentence  for  her  ; ‘ and  he  is  quite  ■ 
right  so  far.  All  the  same,  Ada,  there  an 
great  magicians  always  close  by  us.  There  is 
the  Good  Magician,  Love,  who  makes  you  fonJ 
of  your  father  and  mother  and  ready  to  do 
kindly  things  for  other  people.  Then  there 
are  the  wicked  magicians  Anger  and  Envy,  who 
make  you  hate  everybody  and  everybody  hate  1 
you.  But  you  know  I don’t  pretend  to  be  like  ■ 
them  ; I only  make-believe— that  is,  I perform  ; 
tricks  and  tell  you  how  they  are  done.’ 

‘Is  that  all?’  she  said,  disappointed,  allowing 
her  hands  to  drop,  and  passing  through  the 
sunbeam,  which  had  hitherto  formed  a goldea 
bar  between  them. 

‘ That  is  all ; but  you  have  to  work  a gres' 
deal  before  you  can  do  so  much. — Now,  here  . 
this  big  desk — your  papa  opens  it  by  magic 
but  do  you  know  how  it  is  done  1 ’ 

‘0  yes  ; he  takes  out  a nail  and  pushes  sonif- 
thing  in — but  that ’s  telling.  Could  you  do  it 
I have  seen  papa  do  it  often,  and  he  did  not  min' 
me  ; but  he  doesn't  like  anybody  else  to  see  him 
for  he  was  angry  one  day  when  nurse  SuMi 
came  in  without  knocking  just  as  he  was  goini 
to  open  it.’ 

Tuppit  was  already  busy  examining  the  br&s 
screws.  He  found  one  the  notch  of  which  ind; 
cated  that  it  was  more  frequently  used  than  th 


